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(For the ‘‘New Education”.) 


Extracts from Fr. Froebel’s Letters to his Wife con- 
cerning his Activity in Dresden and Leipzig. 





( Continued. ) 

DRESDEN, January 3d, :839.....No doubt you were surprised, 
perhaps even troubled, that you have not received in the new year 
any news from me yet. But until now I have been uninterruptedly 
Qeemeed.......... However, the matter has to be fought through ; 
and never yet have all circumstances united as now; the entire pub- 
lic shows such a great interest and even eager expectation, that, in- 
deed, in regard to our cause I might say, we are going to victory or 
death. I do not exaggerate when I say that there are few persons 
of any consequence in Dresden, who are not already acquainted 
with the matter or to whom I shall not have to present it personally. 
Spare me the task of giving a list of names now; for all this will 
vanish into nothing like a bubble, if we fail to obtain favorable re- 
sults in the exhibition, which I have been asked to give in Prof. 
Reichenbach’s lecture-room on the 7th of January, and which is al- 
ready announced in the papers. Considering the interest shown 
here and the expectations raised by circumstances, the fate of the 
cause seems to depend upon the success and results of that exhibition, 
in the first place only for Dresden, but surely also for Leipzig and, 
therefore, for the whole of Saxony, nay, possibly for all Germany. .. . 
weeees Yet, even if we should fail, I rejoice to lay the matter for ex- 
amination before a public entitled and competent to decide. If I 
could succeed with a large public in an assembly to arouse and en- 
hance sympathy and interest — as I generally do in conversational 
propaganda —, the way for favorable publication would be paved. 
But why entertain you with conjectures! Next Monday evening at six 
o'clock, the die for my cause will have been thrown. I should have 
been glad to say nothing at all of the matter, if by so doing I had 
not caused you unnecessary anxiety. Early on Tuesday you will know 
the issue ; if I have pleaded and fought badly, I shall leave here on 
Tuesday, at the latest on Wednesday, in the direction of Leipzig. 
If this should not be the case, if my imperfect presentation should 
not lead to the abondonment of the cause, I shall at least know posi- 
tively, what further steps I shall have to take....-------- 

DRESDEN, January gth 1839..--The 7th of January is past, 
and with it my lecture ; and I presume you are as anxious to know 
Its result, as Iam to communicate it to you. Just think! When I 
had written my lecture, and Middendorf had engrossed it.......-- 
neither he nor I found it possible to read it over once more. Nay, 
while I was dressing and, at the same time, eating, Middendorff 
could read only a part of it to me, so that some of its contents might 
be presented to my mind again. Thus we left in great haste (Mid 
dendorff and I).......... While I was engaged in earnest conver- 
sation with Middendorff, I was recognized by a gentleman, whom 
Thad passed in my hurry. He addressed me or rather, cried out 


five minutes left)—“The queen is always punctual; you must receive 
her at the entrance, and I am to present you toher.”.......... We 
accelerated our speed to the utmost. We arrived in the ante-room 
about three minutes before the time, when I—impulsively and, per- 
haps, too hastily—introduced Middendorff as my friend of twenty- 
five years standing. He answered immediately, that he would intro- 
duce Middendorff to Her Majesty at the same time with me. He 
asked for Frankenberg, who had not arrived yet. This was scarcely 
over, and my mind at rest, when the door was opened and the 
queen announced. He introduced me to her at once. She made 
a few pleasant remarks to me. Our Middendorff he introduced as 
my oldest friend of twenty-five years and my faithful co-worker. 
We hastened on; we took off our wrappings and entered a densely 
packed hall. As I learned subsequently, out of two-hundred seats 
all but two had been reserved, and upward of three-hundred tickets 
for standing-room had been given out. Counselor Reichenbach had 
told me previously, “You have a very select audience.” Only an 
hour had been allotted to me, so that those of the audience who held 
tickets to the theatre might not be kept from using them. The car- 
riage of the queen, too, was ordered at six o’clock.......... At six 
o’clock, Frankenberg, who with Middendorff assisted me by illustra- 
ting my remarks with the gifts, reminded me of the time. I looked 
at my watch, and it pointed to half-past five;—at least, it seemed so 
to me. Consequently, I paid no attention to Frankenberg’s persistent 
reminders and whisperings, but continued my lecture, as if I had 
been among friends of the cause....-....--....----- Suffice it to 
say, that six o’clock grew to be five minutes of seven. Only very 
few—as I learned afterwards—had left the hall. The queen...... 
instead of one hour, had listened to me attentively for two hours 
with the expression of sympathy, rising occasionally to pleased satis- 
faction; nevertheless she granted to me another half hour for the 
special illustration of some of the objects (gifts ?) ;—nay, I really be- 
lieve, she would have listened to me still longer, if I had not been some- 
what exhausted myself by the whole affair and by the continuous 
speaking ; I myself had to cease, She put a number of questions 
to me.......+--- She retired with the remark, that it must surely be 
of the greatest benefit to the children and their future development, 
to be thus nurtured from their earliest life, etc......-.-...- 

It is of the greatest importance for my work, that I have the 
full approval of Director Otro, the centre of educational affairs here. 
He is a generous-hearted, liberal man. He said tome: “All is 
well, and the matter must succeed.”.......-... 
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(Translated for the “New Education’’.) 


VY How to establish School-gardens. 


By Dr. Erasmus SCHWAB: 








(Continued.) 


If, however, rectangular or square beds are laid out, they should 
be reached by gracefully winding paths, bordered by rich flower- 
beds ; or, they are arranged along the garden-walls, and bounded 
on the inside by the winding path. In this case, the beds may be 
regularly laid out, but the border-beds, on the other hand, change in 
breadth freely, which has a most pleasing artistic effect and which, 





to me, “where in the world have you been staying ?”—(I had only 
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nevertheless, takes into sufficient account the wishes of obstinate 
friends of the straight line. 

_ Indeed, the LINE oF BEAUTY (the circle, the curved line) plays 
an important part in a tastefully planned school-garden. An experi- 
enced garden-artist will almost universally manage beds and paths 
so that they will appear to have originated from circular lines or 
arcs. With a little attention, it is easy to find in sucha plan the 
centre of the curves that underlie it, to discover the continuous line 
of beauty connecting all its features, and to transfer it into the ac- 
tual garden with the help of the simplest implements of the gard- 
ener. 

When the plan has been decided upon, it is copied on tracing- 
paper, and a net work of squares (representing square-meters, or 
square yards) is traced over this copy. Then, with the aid of wood- 
en pins placed at proper intervals it will be easy to mark out the 
plan on the piece of ground. 

If meadow-land has been chosen for the school-garden, it must 
be dug up to the depth of 3 decimeters (one foot) at least one year 
before the laying out of the garden, and planted with vegetables that 
shade the ground well, render it loose, and suppress weeds. Larger 
pieces of ground should be thouroughly ploughed. Uneven hilly 
ground may be somewhat leveled by repeated ploughings from the 
higher to the lower portions. Very hilly ground should be terraced. 
Indeed, terraces—if not too small—add much to the beauty of the 
school-garden. 

The paths are dug out deep (24 of a meter) to avoid an endless 
struggle with grass and weeds after the completion of the garden, 
The ground dug out of the paths is thrown on the future meadows 
and shrubbery-beds, or—if 1t should be very good — on the garden- 
land, The foundation of the paths is made of large pieces of a 
solid material (stones, slag), over this coarse broken stone is filled 
in, and the whole covered with sand. The paths, of course, should 
be well arched. Well-made paths remain solid and clean, and dry 
off immediately, even after heavy rains. 

_ _ The fruit and grape-vine school need not contain all possible 
kinds, but only the best, those most suitable for the respective section 
of the country, so that they may be thoroughly diffused among 
the people. After a certain time the school of fruit trees and grape. vines 
would have to change places with the plants of the field and garden. 

It is expedient to divide the plat for the plants of the field into 
four large divisions to be cultivated in rotation. 

As an example, we give below the programme arranged by Dr. 
Saalfeld for Transsylvania, in which the cultivation of the fodder- 
plants is prominent. First FIELD: 1) Red clover, 2) white creep- 
ing clover, 3) hybrid clover, 4) luzerne, 5) English rye-grass, 6) 
timothy-grass, 7) French rye-grass. SECOND FIELD: 1) Beets for 
seeds, 2) one or more good kinds of potatoes, 3) horse-beans, 4)vetch, 
5) blue lupine, 6) lentils, 7) buckwheat; partly manured. THIRD 
FIELD: 1) Sorghum, 2) Italian millet, 3 & 4) Winter - wheat, 
to teach the selection of the best seed, 5, 6 & 7) Rye, planting the 
seeds at various depths. FourTH FIELD: Oats thinly sowed with ad- 
mixtures of the clover-seed and grass-seeds mentioned for the first 
field. All field-plants are sowed with the hand in rows in order to 
facilitate weeding and to arouse interest for sowing in rows and at 
suitable depths. 

The so-called trial-garden serves 1) for the cultivation of useful 
plants of all kinds; 2) for the elementary presentation of new ad- 
vances in agriculture, illustrated in beds of a few square-meters; 3) 
for the elementary presentation of facts from physics and agricultural 
chemistry whose knowledge is indispensable to the farmer. — In the 
school-garden of the Austrian model-school at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, the agricultural tsial-garden was arranged according to the fol- 
lowing plan. A square space of several square-rods was bordered 
with beds a foot wide between which there were placed regular beds 
about one foot broad and two feet long. - These beds contained in 
well-arranged groups all kinds of cereal, leguminous, and turnip- 
plants, cultivated in Lower Austria, The border-beds contained in 
small groups and systematic arrangement the native oil-plants, flax, 
hemp, fodder-plants, dye-plants, medicinal-plants, in short, all plants 
valuable in the agriculture, the manufactures, and the commerce of 
the country. 








The vegetable garden is best divided into three parts in order to 
be able to carry out a suitable rotation among vegetables that thrive 
only in freshly manured soil, others that prosper also in the second 
year after manuring, and those which require a poor soil. The 
vegetables are only partly used for the purpose of growing seeds. 
with few exceptions they, too, are planted in rows, and new seed is 
often used, since thus alone good vegetables can be grown. An open 
manure-bed, covered with straw-mats is used to raise young plants 
that are to be transplanted. 

Dr. Lucas in Reutlingen has shown that the cultivation of fruit. 
trees and vegetables may be advantageously combined, by leaving 
wider spaces between the rows of trees and planting vegetables in 
the intervening spaces. Thus, the ground devoted to fruit trees, 
which ordinarily does not yield any crop before the fifth or sixth 
year, will be rendered useful in the very first year. There is no rea- 
on however, why the vegetable garden may not be arranged taste. 
ully. 





For the ‘“‘New Education-”’ 


Luncheon in the Kindergarten. 





Dear Mr. Hailmann : — 


It seems to me that the use and abuse of “lunch” in the kinder. 
garten are worthy of careful consideration and possibly a little dis. 
cussion. 

When I opened my kindergarten in Chicago, I requested the 
mothers, as usual, to provide a simple lunch for each little one, but 
was in several cases refused because eating between meals was con- 
sidered injurious. I explained, that I only wished each child to 
have a little fruit or a tiny piece of bread and butter, no matter how 
small, but that I considered the lessons of generosity and politeness, 
which the proper use of lunch gave occasion for, very important. 
I succeeded in carrying the point, with one or two exceptions, and 
I was perfectly satisfied by comparing the behavior of children who 
were allowed to bring lunch with that of the others, that it was even 
more necessary than I had, at first, supposed. 

Personally I have had very little trouble on the subject. Ser. 
vants sometimes prepare the lunch and provide unsuitable food, but 
I can usually have the matter corrected by a little talk with the nurse 
or mother. But one kindergartener told me, that she had found the mat- 
terso difficult to control, that she had given up the lunch altogether. 
On one occasion a child actually brought a prece of FaT porK. | 
admit, I never had any similar experience, but I don’t think I should 
give up the exercise if I had. The lady is a personal friend, and! 
am sure she will pardon this personal allusion. 

I want her to have lunch in her kindergarten next year. I am 
sure her children need it. The last halt hour of the morning I spent 
in her kindergarten, (she was temporarily absent) the children wer 
uneasy, nervous, I’m sure hungry —, one said in a whisper ‘I 
want my dinner,” another, “I smell roast beef,” and in ever so many 
ways, that a MOTHER knows instantly, the restless little bodies showed 
their condition. 

Then, too, the little things need a complete rest between the 
exercise with the “Gift” and the following “Occupation”. No one 
but a kindergartener knows how hard the little brains work in taking 
and giving “directions” with blocks, sticks, rings, or tablets. Child 
ren are so easily interested, so fascinated with the wonderful unfold- 
ing of the law of opposites, so bewitched with invention or “making 
what we like” as they usually say, that it is very easy to let them 
overtax themselves. I know I erred in this respect at first and 
should perhaps have never known it, had I not observed the effect 
in the afternoon upon my own child. Had he been the childd 
another, I should never have found it out, because he seemed pe 
fectly well and happy during kindergarten hours. 

To secure this rest which isso essential, the kindergarten@ 
should not talk much during lunch, being watchful to prevent rudé 
ness and secure habits of generosity and politeness. It seems to mé 
a great mistake to conduct a lunch like a fashionable dinner party,- 
making little boys lead out little girls, seat them, etc. As you ont 
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remarked in an editorial, “the question of sex should not be raised in 
the kindergarten.” Neither should little children be trained to be 
little men and women. The beauty of childhood is its sweet sim- 
plicity and it is sacrilege to substitute for the beautiful spirit of true 
christian politeness, which 1s inborn and only needs drawing out, the 
airs and graces (?) of fashionable society. 

I know the thing is poputaR with unthinking fashionable 
mothers, oneSof whom gave as the only reason for sending her child 
to a kindergarten (the games of which she considered very silly), “I 
want her prepared for SOCIETY.” 

Of course, there can be no objection to an orderly way:of gather- 
ing about the lunch table, nor to the spreading of a cloth, though I 
prefer a napkin for each child, but it seems to me that each child 
should have his own lunch, feel that it is his, and have the oppor- 
tunity for VOLUNTARY giving rather than that the contents of all the 
baskets be placed by the kindergartener upon plates and passed. 

I remember a very stingy little soul who for several weeks asked 
other children for a cooky or apple but refused to share his own, 
until oné day, from a little basket of popped corn, he was induced 
to give ONE GRAIN toeach child. I dared not ask more for fear he 
would refuse, and although he was very obedient and would have 
given any thing that I told him to long before, I was very anxious 
that he should choose to do it himself. He thus tasted for the first 
time the happiness of voluntary giving and from that.time became 
less selfish. 

Last fall a little girl innocently remarked to me, after looking 
thought fully over the napkin “I will divide this apple, I don’t LIKE 
apples very well.” I said, “wouldn’t you rather divide what you 
like best ? perhaps others like it best, too.”” She hesitated a moment, 
then, with a beaming smile, said quite heartily “ves”. Indeed I 
think half the delight of our lunch last winter came from the joy of 
sharing with others. 

It was pleasant and touching to see the growth of generosity 
and politeness at the Charity Kindergarten. I was in some doubt 
at first about asking the children to bring lunch, they looked so poor. 
I provided apples for the first three days, then asked them each to 
bring a piece of bread next day if they could: About one third did 
so, and were qiite willing to share with the others. One little boy, 
whose mother is VERY poor, never brings any, but the other children 
always share with Davy. “Please,” “I thank you,” and “excuse 
me” come now quite as readily from the little lips, which at first 
scarcely comprehended their meaning, as from those of other kinder- 
garten children, and it seems to me these little habits so early formed 
must have a softening influence in homes of squalor and vice. 

Anna B. OGDEN. 


Worthington, March roth 1879. 
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(For the New Education.) 
The Florence Kindergarten. 





Ten years, or more, ago, a citizen of Florence, after years of 
service in educational matters, became convinced of the necessity of 
beginning earlier, before the*mind and heart has been taken posses- 
sion of by other and, perhaps, unfavorable influences; and the kin- 
dergarten suggested itself as the possible solution of the difficulty. — 

No immediate step was taken, but keeping his eyes in the di- 


- rection of early training, evidences accumulated to prove that “just 


as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” In the year 1875, he 
consulted with the leading kindergarteners, and the result was that in 
Jan. 1876, a kindergarten was opened in the parlor of his own 
house. This room was found insufficient, and in April of the same 
year more commodious rooms were furnished. The number of 
children increased, and in November following a new and adaurably 
arranged building, large enough to accommodate two hundred 
children, was completed, into which were gathered more than fifty 
little ones between the ages of three and six years. His terms were 
“whatever sum those sending children can afford or are disposed to 
pay at the close of each term without regard to what others pay 
here or elsewhere”, and the kindergarten includes children of all 


grades of culture. 





The grounds were laid out in such a manner as to furnish a 
little plat for each child to work in; plant the seed, watch for the 
weeds and see, that each individual plant is cared for. The size of 
the bed is enlarged according to the age and capacity of the child 
to do the work. 

The effect of this department of the kindergarten upon the 
children is quite remarkable. Their love of possession is gratified in 
a legitimate way, and by the pleasing result of their work just in pro- 
portion to their care and faithfulness. They learn quickly and surely 
that just in proportion as the weeds occupy the ground the plants 
must suffer, and they are not slow to apply these principles uncon- 
sciously to the little moral garden within the heart. The beautiful 
lesson of the roots working for the leaves, the leaves for the blossoms, 
and both for the seed that is wrapped so securely in its little bed, is 
found at every step and may be delighted in as a fairy tale, not 
given as a moral lesson. Therefore the vital law of giving that we 
may live, enters into the child’s life unconsciously and becomes an 
element of lis growth to pre-occupy the soil, which is just as rich 
in possibilities for selfishness, if left to itself. 

The gardening is continued in winter by planting in boxes and 
pots—four large bay-windows being arranged for the purpose. The 
first half hour of each morning is given to gardening, out-doors in 
summer and in-doors in winter. 

The results of this kindergarten, to those who have watched its 
progress most intelligently, have been far greater than could have 
been excepted ; some of which are politeness and kindness to and 
respect for each other, deference to the opinions of superiors self- 
helpfulness, quick and clear perceptions, and ability to understand 
language. 

Only one class has graduated from the kindergarten, and that 
was something of a compromise on account of tbe advanced age 
of the children when they began, so that they had only a two years, 
course; and this class have not entered the public school, but are 
being taught in a private afternoon class. 

The children graduate in Jan., and from that time until July 
they have advanced kindergarten work with such book-instruction 
as will fit them to begin in the public school with the second year, 
thus escaping the first year which is most painful and injurious. 
This experiment has proved entirely sucsessful, asit is found that the 
half hour a day for six months made the children fully equal in at- 
tainments to those who attended the public school one year; besides 
they possessed the advantage of having eyes, ears and faculties trained 
so that all the after-work will be easier because legitimate and more 
natural than it could have been without this training. 

This experiment furnishes sufficient evidence to refute the idea 
so prevalent, that the kindergarten is too expensive to be accepted 
as a part of the educational system; for if it can be shown that 


“|children can accomplish more in one year, after a kindergarten 


training, than in two without this training, and that the succeeding 
study is reached more easily and naturally, it follows that a system 
that includes this course costs less in the end than our present one. 

Whetker it is less or more expensive, if it puts children in pos- 
session of their best faculties, mentally and morally, certainly this 
country, which must rely upon individual intelligence and integrity, 
cannot longer afford to lose the benefit of it. 

In the meantime, while the general public are deciding this 
matter, there are few towns that do not furnish some man or body 
of men who could start a kindergarten, if that instead of some other 
public work were the chosen avenue of their benefactions. A. 





— We are glad to learn from “The Canada School Journal,” 
that “the advisability of introducing the kindergarten in the lower 
departements of city and town schools has been favorably considered 
during the year in several parts of the Province of Ontario. It is 
almost certain that before the close of another year this delightful 
method will be firmly engrafted on our public school system. Pri- 
vate kindergartens are already in successful operation in the leading 
cities of the Dominion.” (Ex.) 
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— INTHE LAST WEEK of August there will be held in Flor- 
ence, Mass., a convention of kindergarteners, that they may become 
acquainted with and understand each other, put into common stock 
what they have learned and think, and take measures for their 
further improvement and the extension of their usefulness. A cir- 
cular of information will be addressed to the kindergarteners in our 
next issue, and sent to each one in particular. It is not a meeting 
of the American Froebel Union, nor intended to present the subject 
to the general public ; but a meeting of kindergarteners among them- 
selves, in the hope of raising a spirit of unity among them which, 
without interfering with personal liberty, shall harmonize their activity. 


— Obedience, worthy of the name for its completeness and 
good faith, is that only which answers to commands that, in their 
turn, are morally valid and take the form of a request or suggestion 
to a self-respecting free-will. There is no way to destroy the natural 
self-respect and conscience more certain, than to attempt to brow- 
beat, frighten or circumvent a child’s will.—There comes to be ob- 
ject-teaching in the kindergarten, but not tillthe children have prRo- 
DUCED objects which are sure to interest them, or have themselves 
cultivated plants whose growth they feel depends in part on their own 
work. To present objects to children before their senses are develop- 
ed by endeavors to discriminate, or duties before their sense of re- 
sponsibility has become developed by moral action which alone pro- 
duces self-respect,—is idle. E. P. P. 
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— The New York 7ribune says: “A little girl in Brookline, 
Mass., carried home from a kindergarten school the other day a 
package of fancy papers, specially prepared to be woven into mats. 
It fell under her father’s eye, and his suspicions were aroused. He 
sent several pieces of the bright green paper to Professor Babcock, 
with a request that he would make tests for arsenic. The chemist 

ronounced the color an arsenical copper green, and remarked “that 
“one eu very poisonous if taken internally, or if the dust were ine 


+ 
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— The following is sent us by an earnest and well-known Kin- 
dergartener, whose name we do not mention in order to save her an- 
noyance, concerning the kindergarten material manufactured by 
Milton Bradley of Springfield, Mass, We are in condition to in- 
dorse every word she writes : 

“We have been so annoyed by poor material that we want every 
body to try Milton Bradley’s. We have, heretofore, found much 
fault with his and all other goods; but he has given the closest at- 
tention to accuracy and completeness in every gift and occupation, 
and now offers an entirely new list. We bought last fall a large lot 
of this new stock for our purposes, and find it delightful. It is sim- 
ply perfect, so far as human eyes and fingers are concerned. We 
have a variety of material on hand, bought at different times and 
places, but none of it bears any comparison to this new list of Brad- 
ley’s. I really wish, all kindergarteners could know that, at last, we 





have such material as will prove worthy to be put before the children, 
They won’t find misfits and poor work any. where from the first to the 
last gift.” 

Thus competition and home-manufacture are doing their work, 
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— We publish the following recommendation concerning thein. 
troduction of kindergartening with Normal schools, from the re. 
port of last year’s visiting committee to the Normal school at Osh. 
kosh, Wis.: 

“Your committee were requested by your predecessor in office 
to report upon the desirability and facilities for the introduction of the 
kindergarten as a feature of the practice department, and of kinder. 
gartening as a factor in the training department. The results of ow 
observations and deliberations, we present in the following conclu. 
sions : 

1. The kindergarten, as the entering wedge of a new educa 
tion, based, on the one hand, upon an assiduous study of child-nature, 
and, on the other, upon a careful analysis of the growth of humannty, 
deserves respectful consideration on the part of educators and edu. 
cational authorities. 

2. All teachers ought to be aquainted with its theory and prac- 
tice, so that they may diffuse correct ideas of its nature and value in 
the community (which is now frequently deceived by ignorant or 
malicious pretenders); and that they may make use of its ingenious 
appliances for teaching in the work of the primary school. 

The establishment of kindergartens, however, should be 
left to the family and to private benevolence, until the people in 
general and school authorities in particular have sufficient insight 
into their distinctive features and specific value. Unless this is 
done, the school, with its different aims and means, will absorb the 
kindergarten, without deriving adequate benefit from the process and 
the effort. On the other hand, if this is done, the school and the 
kindergarten, each from its peculiar soil, will grow towards each 
other, and will in due time, together constitute a more natural and 
more efficient educational system than we have now. 

4. We found the president and teachers favorably disposed to 
the kindergarten, and a number of citizens willing ‘to sacrifice time 
and money for the sake of establishing a model kindergarten, con- 
veniently located with reference to the normal school; and we have 
no doubt that a similar state of feelings exists in other normal schools 
of thestate. Thus, by availing themselves of the readiness of the 
people to establish model kindergartens, the board of regents could, 
at a moderate cost, employ one competent teacher of the theory and 
practice of the work for all these normal schools, and, thus induce 
the natnral growth of kindergartening into our schools. 

5. If, then, in due time, the establishment of kindergartens in 
connection with our pnblic schools becomes possible and universally 
desired, the state would, with the aid of a great number of teachers 
so taught, be enabled to carry out the reform, without extra cost to 
the people.” 





— The same committee suggest the establishment of a post- 
graduate course for teachers at the State University, as follows: _ 

“At the same time, we would direct attention to the State Unt 
versity as a suitable place for the education of teachers of higher 
qualifications as to general culture, than can be obtained from 
our normal schools, whose work is—and ought to be even more than 
now—directed to the training of teachers for elementary schools. 
Teachers of high-schools and academies, and superintendents ought 
tohave a professional training on_ the basis of the widest 
general culture, such as the university is intended to give ; if the 
school is to Zead progress, instead of following in its wake. There 
is now at the expense of the people, in connection with the Univers 
ity a post-graduate course for Jawyers. We do not question the 
propriety of this; but we believe, that the people would get a much 
more valuable return for the outlay from a post-graduate course for 
teachers of a higher order. : 

Such a course would raise the profession of teaching to a higher 
level in the eyes of the people ; indeed, it would create the profess 


ion, which is now merely so-called, inasmuch as it depends for its fob 
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lowers largely upon the overflow of other professions ; and teaching, 
which now is rarely sought by talented young men—for the lack 
of the honor it brings, would in due time, be sought as eagerly as 
jurisprudence, medicine etc.” , 


To the President of the American Froebel Union. 


MADAME: 

The value as well as the success of the Froebel system becom- 
ing daily more and more an unquestionable fact, the interest of all 
friends of this system centres merely in the question how can 
it be made beneficial to the masses ? 

There are two ways in which experience has been gained in this 
matter. The first consists in leaving the establishment and main- 
tenance’ of kindergartens to communities or private individuals free 
from any governmental power except that which is derived from the 
connection with any advisory, not compulsory organization in 
the form of an Association with communicating branch-associations. 

This has been done in Germany, there proving a success. 

The second consists of having kindergartens connected with 
the public school system ; the engagement and-pay of the teachers 
depending upon existing school boards. 

The latter attempt has already taught a lesson to be avoided 
if possible. 

Therefore it is suggested to connect kindergartens with our 
churches. How far this suggestion will meet with sympathy and 
support, cannot at this moment be decided ; though it may be said 
that wherever the Froebel Association of California has knocked at 
the door of the churches, it has received hearty response, not how- 
ever yet developed into action. 

But even if we shoulu meet with all possible support from the 
churches, their means would never be sufficient to reach all children 
in the land; and, 

Whatever measures be proposed, they must be such as to serve 
one and all. 

I therefore propose the following : 

That the existing organization known as the A. F. Union, and its 
established branches may take the lead in this arrangement, viz. 
to form in every town or city, where kindergartens are desired, an 
independent board of directors, consisting of seven members, two 
selected from the public school board ; the remainder from members 
of the branch associations. 

This body should be endowed with powers like those of ordi- 
nary school boards ; and, while drawing the necessary funds, pledge 
itself to the A. F. Union at large to maintain pure Froebel kinder- 
gartens. 


instruction” for children who have passed the kindergarten age 
without it, which we cannot endorse, because it seems entirely to 
give up the point of Kindergarten development. It certainly may 
be true that six months “jystruction” of children six years old, 
may develop their perceptive powers by handling the gifts and ma- 
terial of occupation, so that they may learn to read more easily. 
But this would often be done not only without the development 
of the moral and aesthetic nature, which is the essence of kinder- 
garten culture, but by means of motives and in a spirit which would 
destroy the Paradise of Childhood ; introducing the serpent knowl- 
edge, which is the opposite of that which truly matures the human 
being into likeness of God. It would be introducing the school into 
the kindergarten to lay waste. E. P. P.) 

They must adopt one of two methods according to means and 
circumstances, either to take children from four or six years or longer, 
avoiding all book learning; or take them at six years, the usual legal 
school age, and give them at least six months kindergarten instruc- 
tion. This training having developed the perceptive faculties aud 
vocal organs, in connection with Froebel’s own method of teaching 
Treading and writing in the Intermediate classes, will enable a well 
qualified kindergartener to save three-fourths of the time now usually 
taken for elementary branches. 

This time so saved may be used for two successive years for 

er kindergarten exercises. 


(Here Miss Marwedel proposes a scheme of “Kindergarten ? 





Being with all my heart with you, and the cause for which you 
are to assemble, and hoping some truly practical results and plans 
will follow therefrom, Yours with greetings, 

Emma MARWEDEL. 


P.S. Miss Smith will send her report of the free public kin- 
dergarten. The kindergarten recently opened in the State Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum. for its children has not sufficiently matured or 
developed to warrant a report. — 





The Kindergarten for the Blind. 


Mr. HAILMANN: 


“If the seeing child needs from its infancy systematic training 
in a_ kindergarten, much more does a blind child need watchful at- 
tention when very young, that it may avoid bad habits, and be led 
to develop its powers fully and harmoniously. 

As we are now permitted by law to admit pupils as young as 
six years of age, I think that we should look forward to forming a 
department lke the kindergarten, in which such games, employ- 
ments and studies should be pursued as are adapted to the condition 
of our youngest blind children.” 

Thus wrote Superintendent Smead in his annual report of the 
Ohio Institution for the Blind, for the year 1873, nearly or quite 
seven years ago. Hence you will see that the establishment of a 
“Kindergarten in the State Institution for the Blind’, at Columbus, 
Ohio, is not the reaping of “a harvest from seed sown three years 
ago”, as your correspondent stated ina letter from which you copied 
largely in the January number of your sprightly little “Messenger.” 
But whatever of “success we have had with the blind children”, and 
in opening a kindergarten department in that institution 1s the 
fruition of a long cherished hope of the superintendent; it was 
happily planned and successfully carried out, by the untiring: efforts 
of a teacher recently appointed in the literary department. She is 
a practical kindergartener and has been an earnest advocate of Froe- 
bel’s system of child-training from its first introduction in this coun- 
try, and was more sanguine, if possible, of its adaptability to the 
wants of the blind than the superintendent; he and the trustees 
have been glad to assist both by words of encourgement and liberal 
appropriation of money, suitable room, &c. &c., seeming fully to 
realize the infinite value and importance of such a department in 
the institution. M.S. R. 





Mrs. Ogden’s Letter to Miss Peabody. 


(Read at the last meeting of the American Froebel Union. ) 


“The main objection to the cunnection of the kindergarten with 
our public schools, seems to me to be that the kindergarten is modi- 
fied to suit the public school system, rather than that the latter is 
modified to make it harmonious with the former. Therefore we 
have ‘play schools’, as they are so often called, rather than kinder- 
gartens. For my part 1 would far rather a child of mine should 
grow up without this so-called kindergarten, surrounded by the 
loving motherly influences of home, than that, at such a tender age, 
it should be subjected to outward restraint of such a character as to 
check all spontaneity of action. I witnessed last year an exercise in 
a school of this kind (I can not call it a kindergarten), where the 
teacher was presenting the sixth gift for the first time. In one year 
and a half the children had been examined with ‘lessons’ from the 
fourth and fifth gifts. They were as ambitious of promotion from 
gift to gift, as older children are of advancement in school.” 

These children were DRILLED for a full half hour upon the com- 
parison of a cube of the Third, with an oblong of the Fourth Gift, 
which they were expected to call a “PARALLELOPIPEDON.” ‘They 
struggled bravely, (with sidelong glances at the visitors) and one 
little girl succeeded in the attempt. They were so well drilled, that 
they showed little curiosity about the contents of their boxes, which 
they were not allowed to open. ne little fellow who said, he “felt 
like inventing”, was promised that if there was TIME he should do 
so before going home. As they played and lunched for an HOUR 
AND A HALF continuously there was no time. 
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I dislike extremely to criticize other kindergarteners, for I know, | 


we all have plenty of faults, but that kind of kindergartening is gain- 
ing ground rapidly in the West*), and it seems to me, does more 
harm than good. There is also a growing tendency to ostentations 
display. Even tbe beautiful Christmas exercises being turned into 
mere exhibitions. 

The vanity and self-conscious airs displayed by little children 
under these influences are to me indications of any thing but healthy 
growth. To be sure, this is largely the result of a false style of living 
outside of the kindergarten; but it seems to me almost criminal for the 
kindergartener, who certainly ought to know better, to yield points 
of such vital importance merely to gain popularity. 

In November, feeling, that my training class would be greatly 
benefited by having more practical experience than I could give 
them in my private kindergarten, and feeling too, that there must be 
enough wealth and benevolence in Cleveland to sustain at least one 
Charity Kindergarten, if it were once established. I wrote an article 
for one of the city papers calling attention to work of this’ kind in 
Eastern cities, and offering to supply teachers without compensation 
until the first of April, if any church would furnish room, fuel, and 
material. Two Missions replied: but only one has furnished the 
conditions. I have promised to train a teacher for the other, if they 
succeed in getting material and furniture. 

The one now established, is held in the Mt, Oliver Mission 
chapel, and sustained mainly by “The Young Ladies’ Temperance 
League.” 

oWe have as yet taken but thirteen children; as soon as these 
have attained a good degree of self-control and orderly habits, we 
shall take as many more, I thought it best to take a small number 
at first, in order that we might not fail to secure that ‘ORGANIC OR- 
DER,” which is no different from SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. The children 
who attend our charity kindergarten, come from one of the worst 
quarters of the city, though perhaps not from the worst homes in 
that locality. I have been pleasantly surprised at their intelligence, 
and the ease with which I secured order with no outward restraint 
except the fact which was gradually made plain that the privilege of 
coming depended upon proper behavior.**) 

When I began I arranged the chairs in a circle and asked the 
children to sit in them. One little boy refused and his older brother 
was about to compel him to do so, when I interfered, telling him, 
he need not unless he wanted to. With some surprise the older boy 
sat down, and as the other showed evident intention of going home, 
I made haste to give the opportunity of “poinc” by letting those 
who chose “mix paint” as they call combining the primary colors. 
They were greatly delighted and very soon the little fellow was the 
most eager worker. 

He showed similar perversity for several days about the games, 
though he enjoyed blocks and sewing. One day his brother told 
him that unless he marched he would tell his father, and HE would 
“lick” him. I, then, took the-older boy aside and told him I should 
be very sorry to have Harry whipped, and that he might tell his fa- 
ther that I did not care to have Harry play yet. 

Before long he entered into the games withjgreat relish. As 
this is only our third week and my time is divided between the two 
kindergartens I have as yet but little experience. So far as I can 
judge, such children are more patient and orderly than those who 
come from wealthy homes and the care of ignorant nurses who are 
deficient in motherly instinct 
sustain us, have more confidence in our methods than Boards of 
Education would be likely to have, we hope to succeed in carrying 
some of this new gospel to the homes of the poor. 

Sincerely yours ; Anna B. OcDEN. 





“== -*) Is this any less the case in the East, where so much stress is laid upon 
the intellectual side of kindergarten-training, and where little four-year-olds are 
targht to be “ladies and gentlemen” in the fashionable kindergarten ? Ep.) | 
¥*) Is not this ‘lenience’ the severest of punishments? To us it seems that it 
would find a counterpart in the criminal code, if we were to abrogate all punish- 
ments from the simple admonition up—and order that the privilege of living in 
the social body depended upon proper behavior. This would reduce the compli- 
cated machinery of retributive and reformatory justice to the simple proceeding 
of expatiation, as long as our neighbors will permit; afterwards decapitation might 


And as the benevolent ladies who | & 


Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 
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(Continued, ) 

A good teacher of idiots comprehends this and acts accord- 
ingly. “I have neglected the PeRsonaL IMITATION OF THE HAND, 
for a time,” writes to me Miss Mead, “and my pupil shows it. | 
find that it is of infinite value to him, and will neglect something else 
sooner than this.’’ 

My previous illustrations were from public institutions ; the last 
will be from this perspicuous private teacher. Her pupil is a -boy 
of seven years, healthy, swarthy, and unclean, not unpleasant, but 
unmanageable; who speaks, but unconsciously, and repeats instead 
of answering questions. His case is one of sensorial idiocy, with 
frequent cerebral congestions manifested by sudden redness of the 
ears, and unmistakable insanoid propensities: such as that of cause- 
lessly striking his brother and directly kissing him with a sincere 
affection. (See Za Main Enchanté of Gerard de Nerval, a 
pathetic monograph of the same irresistible automatism of the hand, 
though from different origin). 

The hand of B.... is small and melting, as it were, under the 
gentlest pressure. Nails, short and brittle ; fingers unfinished; com- 
plete flaccidness of the muscles, each swollen at the terminal end 
like burnt alum, their articulations as if formed by simple apposition; 
no power, no skill in that hand, used only to eat coarsely, to beat 
and be bitten, and be shaken in frequent fits of excitement. The 
exercises instituted to train that hand. aimed at efficient muscular 
contraction and articular compression, at awakening the sensibility 
of the nerve termini urging on the movements of totality and of lo- 
cality ; at making all these functions of the hand-powers at first obey 
at command, or follow imitation (without command), and gradually 
act from necessity, desire, pleasure, and, finally, from habit. 

These hand-exercises (more than forty), give, as a whole, occa- 
sion for the following remarks: They were grouped by similars and 
contrasts ; sometimes their analogies were sought, at other times 
avoided; similarly, contrasts were shunned or courted in order to 
force the comprehension and the execution of analogies. Similarly 
in exercises of strength and of dexterity, following each other ; that of 
strength first, if it only stimulated to activity ; second, if it could 
exhaust the activity by its intensity or duration, in whith case the 
hand would subsequently be found unfit for a work of precision. Also 
with exercises alternately made light and heavy, or with wooden and 
iron dumb-bells, it is not well to exhaust the strength at first with the 
heavy ones, and to demand afterward precision of movements and 
of poses with the light ones. Likewise with the contrasts to be 
established between the tactile and contractile exercises of the hand, 
in which a physiological alternation, precedence,and proportion was 
at times favorable, the reverse injurious. 

After 8 months of close conformity to these rules the teacher of 
B.... has succeeded in making his hand more firm and useful. 
This fated hand has lost the greatest and worst part of its automa- 
tism, striking and jerking rarely now. B.... partly dressing him- 
self, lacing and buttoning imperfectly and slowly, brushing his own 
clothing, maneuvering his tricycle, building in bricks or brick-shaped 
blocks, tracing straight and curved lines almost correct, and nicely 
enerated from each other by successive imitation, to form figures on 
the blackboard,—uses the scissor less skillfully than the chalk but can 
not yet handle a knife, has developed the sense of touch, better than 
that of sight. Otherwise this severe training of the hand has favor- 
ably reacted on the other functions and greatly improved his morals, 
too. And now the next progress of his hand is retarded by the un- 
fixedness of his sight; the training of his eye will come uppermost 
in the series of functions whichhave to be created as far as their 
steadiness, voluntariness and usefulness are concerned. In its tum 
the next progress of vision will react on that of the hand, which will 
not be neglected in the mean while. 

This leads to the most general remark, that the best lessons are 
not always given directly. As the necessity of using the hand has 
indirectly forced the eye to look, so the exercises of training the 





be substituted. Ep.) 
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eye will necessitate and improve certain operations of the other senses, 
and particularly of touch. This law of reflex action of one function 
on another obtains almost in every department of education, 
but in none more, than by the entrainement of pleasure in 
various forms, instituted to promote activity and even spontane- 
ity, in sluggish and passive natures. This advantage, having been 
early appreciated, was made one of the levers of the training. Let 
us see how it touched and awakened the man in the idiot. But 
pleasure being protean,some of its forms touched him more than others. 

b) ENTRAINEMENT BY PLay-THINGS.—The school of Columbus 
has set the example—and others have followed it, that of South- 
Boston for instance—of putttng a play-thing on the desk of each 
pupil, in order to give him a chance to play when his attention is 
not called otherwise. This toy changed every session, may be dis- 
regarded for a time, perhaps for a long time; but once looked at, 
it will soon be looked for, handled, made to act the part imagina- 
tion assigns to it; and she is not a teaeher, who can not start from 
thence to establish the true relations of the child with his play-thing ; 
which is for him—after his mother’s breast—the commencement of 
the world. : 

c) ENTRAINEMENT By Music.—Few idiots are more than pas- 
sively sensitive to music, though exceptionally it may be calming or 
exciting, and in rarer cases has awakened melodious affinities, even 
in children deprived of the faculty of speech, (see the monograph 
XLIII in Idiocy and its Treatment by E. Seguin, P. 404.) As for 
the general impression made by school-music on these children, it 
depends upon the melody more than on the composition, Some 
tunes for us very fine, make no impression on the children; and 
others, flat for us, elate them. But why should they not havea 
different sensorium of harmony than we? Each race has; nay, 
every class in a community. The other doubt refers to the instru- 
ment selected. The piano may not correspond to the want of such 
institutions, except to make the time in marching, &c.; but any 
cheap metronome would answer that purpose. However, taking a 
utilitarian view of music qs 7¢ 7s, it does good service in the classes 
of instruction in voice and speech, in thc gymnasium, in the imita- 
tion rooms, and in the next exercise, as a motor : 

By a sort of contradiction not unfrequently met with in more 
complete organizations, the idiot, ordinarily prone to immobility, is 
delighted at the sight of other people’s movement, and is often him- 
self carried into this movement. ‘This is noticeable where dancing 
is made an habitual feature of the evening, as, for instance, in the 
Ohio State Asylum of Columbus, where the groups are formed so 
as to bring the excited with the timid, the active with the indolent, 
in order to make them move harmoniously and contentedly: so that 
even the cripples express their participation in the movement by the 
agitation of their limbs and.the broadness of their smile. 

b) ENTRAINEMENT BY SIGHT.—This last observation prepares 
for the following one that: idiots are if possible more fond of the 
pleasures of sight than of those of hearing. I have never seen an 
idiot that was not benefited by sights, even by those which he could 
not “comprehend” as we comprehend them. His pleasure in an 
art gallery is not our pleasure, but is his, and a sufficient one to in- 
terest him, to think, to desire, and to act. Give idiots plenty of en- 
gravings and paintings, 

Bright colors and well-chosen contrasts affect them quickly and 
rationally too, and often cause an intelligent happiness to come to 
the surface of their indifference. This action on the mind through 
the rejina is most apparent around the Christmas-tree, a touching 
custom originated for them in the asylum of Syracuse. Itis, of course, 
an elaborate affair. Parents send boxes full of presents, not only to 
their children, but to the children who have no parents. Fora 
week teachers and lady friends give their spare hours to the secret 
adornment of the tree, which covers and fills the upper part of an 
immense room with hundreds of playthings, and several thousand 
Pictures, candies, glass balls, mirrors, and innumerable little colored 
wax candles. When the branches are so loaded that they would 
break, if not of living pine, an afternoon is employed to set it 
ablaze, and the children, issuing from a comparatively dark room, 
are suddenly exposed to the glare and temptation of this fruition 
of brightness. At this sight, hardly one face out of fifty looksidiotic 











during the process of distributing so many treasures—for each child 
receives several. What a lesson for the eye and for the heart! On 
the spot, Sarah Gray, a hydrocephical, who for years could sit but not 
stand, and afterward could stand but could not walk, now glides si- 
lently along, erect, and looking as if burdened with her large ivory 
forehead, approaches a younger and weaker child, kisses her, and 


gives her her own present. Who will say that the noble women who 
spend their life in instructing and mothering idiots, Mesdames Ni- 
colle of Paris, Young, Cook, Wood of Syracuse, Macdonald of South 
Boston, Knight of Lakeville, Blake of Frankfort, Ky., Charles Wil- 
bur of Lincoln, Ill., Doren of Columbus, O., have lost these last 
twenty and thirty years, and many younger persons their freshest 
ones at the task of making idiots more intelligent and happy ? 

Yet that occupation of instructing idiots by making them happy 
has sometimes been condemned as in bad taste.—In the experimen- 
tal school of Germantown, Pa., a child about twelve years old would 
in the evening stand on a table surrounded by a family of idiots, 
and, dressed for the occasion, would represent, with comical voice 
and gestures, some fable or story in which children and beasts would 
play the most absurd parts. It was delightful and instructive to see 
idiots accept the impossibilities of the situations, and, through the 
conventionalities of a juvenile and colored language, pick up and 
enjoy the zest and spirit of the scenes, But these were considered 
scenes of confusion, so far as the pupils became clamorous for joy, 
and would rise from their seats to applaud the actor; the suppression 
of innocent recreation restored the school to order, and the scholars, 
lively for once, to the dullness of idiocy. 

This Puritanism is gradually subsiding, however; pleasure be- 
gins to be recognized as one of the stimuli of activity and morality. 
In consequence, each institution has its innocent games, and little 
theatricals or shows, in which pupils and teachers meet on terms of 
encouraging equality. Pleasure acting here, as in the kindergarten, 
like a ferment of activity. For the healthiest development is not leav- 
ened by and under human or supernatural pressure, but by expand- 
ing sympathy. We found the same agent, sympathy, to be the physi- 
ological corner-stone of morality ; and the education of idiots found- 
ed upon it to give its best results where the children are most loved. 

On another hand, idiots must not be brought up in the belief 
that all that is done for them is their due, without due return from 
them; an unequitable plan, which would foster an infatuation odious 
in an intelligent child, repulsive in an idiot, 

In accordance with these views, the agitation for the improve- 
ment of idiots must not cease till we have provided for all of them. 
Under the inspiration of Sir Charles Trevelyan, England has declared 
them the wards of the empire ; that is grand. In this free and young 
country, we may not be able to do so much; though we may event- 
ually do better, by harboring their infirmities and training their in- 
capacites with more varied resources. But whatever plan is adopted 
for their relief and. improvement, ther great number must not be 
made an argument in favor of an unlimited increase of communistic 
institutions. The family is the best commune. Therefore I unhesi- 
tatingly say: Itis desirable that the idiots whose parents have small 
means or none with no time or room to spare for their education, be 
sent to the institutions erected and endowed for them by the State. 

It is equally desirable that the idiots whose parents have some 
means, but no room or time to spare for their training, be entrusted 
to familial institutions where they would receive more individual care, 
and feel more at home. 

It is also desirable that families in good circumstances be offered 
the means of keeping and educating their idiotic child among their 
intelligent children, to that effect the idiot must have the benefit of a 
special day-training-school, or of an experienced teacher. Provided 
for otherwise, that is communistically, the idiot looses more in 
sympathy than he can gain in instruction. On another hand, the 
brothers and sisters—who have no opportunity to love him, but hear 
of him as of a blot on the family name, and a mortgage on the 
family estates—soon agree to keep him away, and trust ‘him to the 
lowest bidder—a policy by which they lose more than the. idiot him- 
self; because the sense of equity once lost in relation to the defence- 
less and harmless, is lost also for their internal relations ; the estrange- 
ment of the idiot is the wedge of family cheats and feuds. 
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Having seen in a long practice the difference between idiots so 
estranged from home and those surrounded by natural affections (I 
have now in view a dear hydrocephalic of 65; head 28 inches of 
circumference, as happy as could be; wise and even keen in her 
ways, and whose moral sense is perfect becauce it was never hurt) ; 
I can not hesitate to advocate for such cases a home education and 
an individual training, whose object is not only to improve them as 
far as a deficient nature permits, but to make them, as far as possi- 
ble, good and happy. 

My experience in educating such pupils warrants me to say 
that this country has, more than any other, competent female 
teachers who could and will do this work (at too low a rate of com- 
pensation) under the direction of a competent physician. 

49. ConcLusions.—Practically the amount of good done to 
idiots from 1838 to 1878 is incalculable; but the sum of good done 
to Society by awakening the consciousness of Her duties toward 
these children is greater yet. Scientifically idiocy is better under- 
stood, and its treatment has furnished results already transfered, 
others transferable to the training of ordinary children, But anthro- 
pology expects yet—mainly by its own fault—the results of the 
rapprochement (juxtaposition) of the anatomo-histologic elements 
of idiocy and the psycho-physiological evidences furnished by pa- 
tient monographs. Therein lies the treasure idiocy keeps in reserve 
—for the true student; the relation of its anomalous organs to its 
dnomalous functions. Ina word, what the teacher of idiots has 
already taught to ordinary children, is only the beginning of what 
idiocy must reveal to anthropology about man-culture, 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Common School as I have found it. 


52. Succeeding the Catholic school, accessory to the church, 
or the Lutheran and Calvinistic, adjunct to the Presbitery, — the 
common school is of recent culture, on shifting and ill-defined 
grounds, and of slow growth, owing to the immaturity of its plans 
and to the activity of its enemies. However its beginning are glori- 
ous ; it has already its heroes and martyrs; and it is already re- 
garded as the lever, that is to raise civilized nations to a higher 
civilization and extricate barbarous nations from barbarism. In 
this respect, the common school is certainly a better instrument 
of true social power than the university: It does not deter the 
young, during many years, from useful. occupations and family in- 
influence ; does not encourage thinking 77 vacno, nor varnish the 
incapable with a nugatory erudition, thereby creating classes diffi- 
cult to please and expensive to feed. 

On the contrary, the common school touches (ought to touch) 
all the chords of the nervous powers to harmoniously develop the 
functions into capacities; yet leaving room for one of them to:rise 
eventually to:a higher level as a token. of future individuality. It is 
asserted that soldiers are made for the army. Were we to say that 
the child is made for the school, the proposition would seem 
monstruous ; for it is admitted on all hands, that the school ought 
to be made for the child, the curriculum fitted to his pow- 
ers. Such will be the criterium of our judgment of the schools to 
be presently reviewed, and of the school-improvements, whose con- 
sideration will occupy the closing pages. 

53- ENGLISH POPULAR EDUCATION was represented only by the 
appliances, books, hymns, and other music of Sunday-schools and 
Bible-classes. Why? Mr. Gladstone has answered that question at 
Hawarden in an address on mental culture: “In Germany, France, 
and in many parts of Italy, there is a much greater disposition 
among the people of the country to avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties of knowledge and mental culture than in England. The mass 
of the English people is only just cdming into posession of the 
blessing of a popular system of education,” &c. 

Mr. Gladstone does not say that it was he who had fought 
with success in England, and with indifferent results in Ireland, the 
battle of a “national system of education” against sectarian influen- 





ces. Since 1873 primary aad common schools have been established 


all over the country ; like ours in the size of their buildings, but un- 
like ours in the beauty of the surrounding grounds, even in large 
cities. The same impulse extended its influence over the British 
Colonies. Australia showed in the exhibition of Paris, and the 
Province of Toronto in Philadelphia, that the popular system of 
education, far from having exhausted its ressources, is just beginning 
to unfold them. 

54. THE SWEDISH SCHOOL, in which attendance is compulsory 
for all children from seven to fourteen years, was represented by a 
model house or room capable of accomodating twenty girls and as 
many boys. A gymnasium is attached to it. It is less crowded 
with seats and desks than the American model, and infinitely less 
than the French class-rooms. There is a supply of fresh water for 
pupils in the entrance-hall, and another on the desk of the teacher. 
This desk stands higher than those of the children. At its right is 
a piano or organ, at the left a table for experimental demonstrations 
in physics, &c,, the three pieces being of plain white wood of a 
simple and strong pattern. The forty desks and seats are worth 
noting. By ingenious and strong mechanisms, the former, slightly 
concave in front, slides nearer the pupil when he wants to write, and 
the latter can be raised or lowered fo suit the size of the pupil, but 
it does not afford any support to his back: a great defect. The 
walls are not allowed to remain unutilized.* The one back of the 
teacher (facing the scholars) is covered with a black-board headed 
by model letters, of which the counterparts may be found printed 
on cards contained in boxes below. The upper part of this wall is 
occupied by changeable tableaux of music, arithmetic, geometry, 
and writing-models. The wall in which are three large windows is 
thickly trophied with rifles, trumpets, drums, and the more pacific 
instruments of music, and surmounted by large geographical charts. 
On the opposite side are tastefully grouped spades, rakes, and other 


.| implements of labor used by the pupils; near by, in glass cabinets, 


are specimens of corn, wheat, barley, flour, of plants, barks, &c., 
and in the next case, are specimens of mineralogy and imitations 
of the principal forms of crystailzation. The fourth side-wall sup- 
ports one case containing specimens of animals, birds, insects, and 
reptiles, and another of objects and of physical apparatus. The 
lower parts contain small and large drawers, in which lie series of 
astronomic and geological charts. One of these series is painted in 
black, and the children put in the right places little cubes on which 
the names of these places are printed; there were also stored near 
by geometrical drawings, an immense variety of handwork made by 
girls and boys and—particularly worthy of praise—pictures of fishes 
which could be equaled only in the schools of Norway and Finland. 
“Ces peuples seuls comprennent le poisson’. In other words, 
to comprehend the nature of the fish, it seems necessary to live al- 
most exclusively with it, like it, upon it! The Norwegian and Fin- 
nish schools do not differ much from the Swedish. One thing is 
surprising, however, in the Finnish: it is the presence of two ar- 
rangements invented in 1843 at Bicétre to fix the eye of idiots; but 
ideas percolate more subtly than quicksilver. 

55- THE Swiss SCHOOLS resemble the Swedish in their closely 
practical aim. They may teach music more thouroughly, and phy- 
sical exercise less by plain work and more by collective gymnastics, 
like the Germans; but they intermingle both in a kind of general 
training which was planned in 1810, and has since played an im- 
portant part in the unification of national characters and national 
movements. The influence of this part of education must be studied 
by all thoughtful persons and adapted to their system of training 
the youth, with the modifications demanded by national idiosyn- 
crasies. In the the Swiss school, singing presents itself in three 
phases: the infantile, which begins almost with the teaching 
of speech in child-like rhythms and choruses; the gymnastic . 
songs, aiding the development of the chest as well as the force 
and precision of general evolutions, (of the latter there are exhibited 
several manuscript and printed volumes; the third phase of music 
is to teach to large groups those popular songs found, not only in 
print, but in the throat and ear of everybody, and running—warm- 
ing the common feelings—through the social body, as the blood 
runs and distributes a normal temperature throughout the body 
of the individual. (To be continued.) 
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